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ABSTRACT 

This module is intended to help guidance personnel in 
a variety of educational and agency settings increase their skills in 
assessing desired outcomes, current status, and needs of program 
clients as well as skills to assess the environmental conditions that 
influence those needs. The module is one of a series of 
competency-based guidance program training packages focusing upon 
specific professional and paraprofessional competencies of guidance 
personnel. Patterned after the Performance Based Teacher Education 
Modules developed at the National Canter for Research in Vocational 
Education, the modules teach competencies for planning, supporting, 
implementing, operating, and evaluating guidanco programs. The module 
follows a standard format that includes the following components: (1) 
an introduction that gives the user an overview of the purposes and 
content of the module; (2) a section that provides information about 
the module goal and a list of the competencies covered in the module; 
(3) a reading containing information on each of the competencies; (4) 
learning experiences consisting of an individual activity, individual 
feedback, and a group activity; (5) evaluation techniques that can be 
used to measure what workshop participants need prior to training and 
what they have accomplished through training; and (6) an annotated 
list of resources. Topics include identifying methods and scope of 
needs assessment, planning, acquiring instrumentation, reporting 
©results, and using the findings. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



This counseling and guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance-Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
m Vocational Education under Federal Number NE-C00-3-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
recteved nationally and internationally, this series of modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency-based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which these modules are based were 
identified and verified through a project study as being those 
of critical importance for the planning supporting implement- 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprofessional 
guidance program staff in a wide variety of educational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with competency 
referenced evaluation suggestions The materials are designed 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
are involved in training Resource persons should be skilled in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used in the total training package 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and mservice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education, postsecondary 
institutions intermediate educational service agencies. JTPA 
agencies, employment security agencies, and other commu- 
nity agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Center s 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals, institu- 
tion?, and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development, 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1300 guidance personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have been 
or are being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for maior roles in the direction, develop- 
ment, coordination of development, testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
sites is extended to the following project staff Harry N Oner 
Consortium Director; Robert E Campbell. Linda Pftster. 
Directors; Robert Bhaerman. Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle. Fred Williams. Program Associates, and Jame 
B Conneil, Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center m this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack* 
age managed project evaluation, and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Pr. 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development for their leadership in directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of threecont ract a related to this competency- 
based guidance program training package In particular, we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered protect staff by 
Oavid H Pritchard who served as the proiect officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education s mis- 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations lo solve educational problems relating lo individual 
career planning, preparation, and progrtssion The National Center 

fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for national planning and policy. 

• installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 
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hard copy and electronic media. 
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ABOUT USING THE CBCG MODULES 



CBCQ Modult Organization 

The training modules covtr tht knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes ntadtd to plan, support, implemem, oparate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im* 
plementers with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel In know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
The IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initialed. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction, (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences, (S) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction* The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About Thla Module* This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 

Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be moat critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implementers, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 

This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 

Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
is presented. 

1 Use it as a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others. 
2. Turn directly to the learning experiences^) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed. 
This approach allows for a more experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Experiences. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 
components appear. 

Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is alto intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 

The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing Is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cues that are provided. 

Following thil outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 

Evaluation Techniques* This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which ore designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 

References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characterized. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Effective planning for any developing or ongoing 
career guidance program includes identifying the 
current and protected needs of those people 
affected by the effort. To accurately identity your 
program needs, it is necessary to determine 
exactly what is occurring now (assessing current 
status) as well as to decide how your program 
would look if it satisfied all your needs and wants 
(assessing desired outcomes). The gap between 
the two indicates the direction for program 
improvement. 

There are many sound reasons for investing the 
time, energy, and resources to conduct a thor- 
ough needs assessment. Obtaining information 
about the skills needed and learned by clients in 
any career guidance program, has resulted in 
efforts to do a better job in identifying client 
needs Instead of program planners maintaining 
the responsibility for specifying what clients 
should know and be able to do, we have begun 
asking the clients themselves, their parents or 
guardians (where appropriate), the community at 
large, employers, and staff members within our 
own agencies. Also, we have recognized that the 
needs of the clients cannot be met in isolation. 



The needs of the surrounding environment- 
home, agency, and community-must also be 
examined. 

Information gathered from needs assessment 
studies provides the "hard data" needed to ensure 
that you can evaluate the process and outcomes 
of the program in the future. By stressing the 
importance of meeting "people" neods, you build 
in the ideas of flexibility and change. 

Obtaining, organizing, and using needs assess* 
ment information involves a variety of skills. You 
will need to know how to: gather information, 
specify the scope of your effort, organize the 
activities of staff and others involved, select or 
develop instrumentation, report and use results 
effectively, and plan for needed changes. This 
module addresses these competencies. 

There are many additional resources to help 
guide your activities should you decide to under- 
take a needs assessment effort. Several docu- 
ments listed as references-some in the area of 
career-guidance, some not-provide additional 
technical details that may be of interest to you. 
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READING 

Identifying Methods of Assessing Career Guidance Needs 




The best way to determine what people need is 
s^ply to ask them. Your ireer guidance pro* 
gram touches the lives of many people-your 
clients in particular— but also staff members, 
community members, and often parents or guard- 
ians Maximum gain can be achieved if you solicit 
the advice of all these sources before planning or 
making changes in your program. In fact, an advi- 
sory committee with representatives from each 
concerned group is often viewed as an essential 
first step to ensure that a variety of opinions are 
registered. The issues the various audiences cite 
may differ; however, the more closely related 
your program is to the concerns felt by those 
involved, the more complete your entire under- 
taking will be. 

There are a variety of ways to get the information 
you need. Three commonly used methods include 
personal interviews, telephone interviews, and 
mail questionnaires. All require a planned approach 
to identifying the needs of your clients. 



Personal Interviews 

Face-to-face Interaction through meetings often 
give you more In-depth Information than you can 
gather through any other method. A human touch 
is present and you can often get suggestions as to 
possible corrective actions. 

Since personal interviews at meetings usually do 
not follow a predetermined set of questions, dif- 
ferent information is gathered with each interview 
and therefore there can be Inconsistency in the 
type of information collected Responses are 
usually not recorded immediately and often many 
good suggestions are left unrecorded. There is 
also a danger of the responses being misinter- 
preted by the interviewer. 



Telephone Interviews 

The personal touch is also a key advantage in 
using the telephone as an interviewing tool. 
Because you are reaching people at their homes 
or offices, their time Is saved. Also, you may be 
able to reach people who would not take the time 
to complete a questionnaire. As with personal 
interviews it is difficult to record responses imme- 
diately . If more than one interviewer is used there 
is danger of the responses being recorded differ- 
ently, thus affecting data interpretation. Tele* 
phone interviews limit the amount and type of 
questions asked. Also if the people contacted 
resent being called they may respond in a nega- 
tive fashion or provide false information. Tele- 
phone interviews prevent the respondent from 
thinking through the questions, thus preventing a 
thorough reply. 



Mall Questionnaire 

This is probably the best way to reach a large 
number of people in a short amount of time. You 
can undoubtedly reach a much larger audience, 
at minimal cost, than you can through any inter- 
view procedure. Also, some people are more 
candid when their privacy is ensured by not hav- 
ing to reveal their identities. The trade-off you 
make to reach more people is the loss of the 
opportunity to clarify questions or probe for 
deeper concerns. Many times the return rate is 
poor unless you provide an incentive for return- 
ing the questionnaire. Sometimes all that is needed 
is a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Other 
times you may have to think of a gimmick such as 
inserting a piece of candy or gum to provide 
sweet thoughts while completing the instrument. 
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Summary 

The method you select to assess your client 
needs depends upon your local situation. Many 
times it is appropriate to use two or possibly all 



three methods of data collection. Data collected 
by one method can verify and clarify information 
collected by another method. A summary of the 
advantage and disadvantages of each method fol- 
lows in Sample 1. 
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Sometimes a needs assessment is undertaken as 
a reaction to visible problems. If so , it may also be 
useful to examine previous surveys conducted by 
your agency or studies completed on populations 
that are similar to yours. These additional data 



can serve as a base of comparison so that you can 
see either the strides your system has made or the 
uniqueness of the needs expressed by those 
surveyed. 



Specifying the Scope of Your Needs Assessment 




In order to focus your effort, you must decide 
what type of information you want. Challenge 
yourself and your advisors as to reasons why you 
want to gather certain information-how will you 
use it? 

Are you planning to analyze all aspects of your 
program? Or one or two major areas? How exten- 
sive do you want the information to be? Will it take 
15 minutes or 2 hours of the respondent's time? 
How many different populations do you plan to 
reach? Should they be asked the same types of 
questions? Do you want information about staff 
and organization needs as well as client needs in 
the same needs assessment effort? 

'deally, you will want to learn as much as possi- 
ble. However, it is also important to consider the 
human and financial resources that you have 
available to conduct the needs assessment. The 
results might provide justification for additional 
staff and/or funding. However as you specify the 



scope of the task at hand, be practical Do not 
overpromise what you can deliver; instead make 
certain that the study-whatever the scope-has 
specific objectives and that your procedures are 
designed to accomplish them. 

Nine dimensions to consider as you begin speci- 
fying the scope of your assessment effort are 
outlined in a document published by the Mesa, 
Arizona City Schools, A Systematic Approach to 
Guidance: Assessing Desired Outcomes. 



Content and Direction of Focus 

This dimension refers to the purpose of the 
assessment. The focus will determine the con- 
tent. Are you seeking information on family situa- 
tions, school or employment situations, interper- 
sonal needs, work-related needs or academic 
needs? The direction of your assessment instru- 
ment may be either positive or negative as shown 
in Sample 2. 
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Breadth of Focus 

This refers to the comprehensiveness of the 

assessment, how many content areas will be 
covered. Do you want to design an assessment 
that has a single focus, one that focuses on two or 
three areas, or one that covers many aspects The 



narrower the focus, the more that can be learned 
about any one area. The broader the focus, the 
better the overall picture, but the weaker the 
understanding of any one area. The choice de- 
pends upon the purpose of the assessment. Sam- 
ple 3 provides examples of breadth of focus. 
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Depth of Coverage 



Personalization 



This refers to the overall length of the assess- 
ment Will it take the respondent 10 minutes to 
complete a questionnaire or 2 hours to be inter- 
viewed? Depth also refers to how deeply the 
assessment probes into the areas of focus. Will 
the assessment include a few key items in a 
given area or undertake an extremely thorough 
investigation? 



Degree of Structure 

This refers to the nature of reaponaea called for 
by the respondent Will the respondents be asked 
to check, circle, rank, or asked to structure their 
own responses on a open-ended questionnaire or 
interview? The more structured responses (check, 
circle, rank) make the task of recording and ana- 
lyzing data easier Open-ended questions allow 
more individual expression and may also pro- 
duce insights and suggested selections. (See 
Competency 4 for example of question types.) 



Assessments range all the way from the individ- 
ual interview, in which the respondent talks to an 
interviewer, to the mass inventory in which thou- 
sands of individuals indicate their feelings on 
paper. The degree of peraonal attention is a 
di mension on which assessment approaches vary. 



Sampling Considerations 

This dimension refers to who and how many indi- 
viduals/groups will be assessed. Do you want 
information from elementary students, college 
graduates, workers within a company, unem- 
ployed, union members, or specific cultural 
groups? How many individuals do you want to 
assess: all the K-1 2 students, a percentage of the 
K-12 students, all the 10-1 2 students, or a percent- 
age of the 10-12 students? How will you ensure 
that your sample is representative of your 
population? 
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Quality 

Four factors are particularly important in deter* 
mining the quality of any assessment instruments 
and procedure itself. 

a Validity refers to whether an instrument 
actually measures what it is designed to do. 

b. Reliability refers to whether an instrument 
produces consistent results over repeated 
usage. 

c. Gantralizability refers to whether the results 



obtained within a limited sample ara accu- 
rate for the broader group they are intended 
to represent. 

d. Replicablllty refers to whether the entire 
process can be documented and repeated 
elsewhere. 

Availability and Costs 

This refers to whether instruments and proce- 
dures are already in existence, are commercially 
available, or must be developed individually. 
Sample 4 displays some example costs. 



Ease of Administration 

This dimension includes several factors: ( 1 ) ease 
in processing data. (2) time of administration. 



(3) amount and nature of training necessary for 
administration. (4) scheduling flexibility for 
administration, and (5) ppropriateness of the 
instrument for the level of respondents. 
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Planning Your Needs Assessment Effort 




The success of your career guidance needs 
assessment is likely to depend on the ability and 
commitment of those individuals changed with 
the responsibility. For the results to have the most 
impact, the assessment should not be undertaken 
by you alone The results of the findings may set 
the stage for significant and long-term change, 
and thus a variety of individuals should be involved 
from the start. 

The career guidance staff can help you to- 

1. identify the major goals of the career guid- 
ance program (where you want to go), 

2. develop clear statements of need based on 
data gathered (where you are), 

3. select the needs assessment method most 
appropriate to your situation, 

4. develop and field test an instrument appro- 
priate to your situation, 

5. dw»er mine the groups and numbers to sample. 
6 conduct the needs assessment, 

7. tabulate and analyze the assessment data, 

8. interpret the results to target audiences, and 

9 utilize the results in overall planning efforts 
and program activities. 

The chief executive/administrator can help you 
by- 

1 making a public commitment to the 
assessment, 



2. appointing an advisory committee (with your 
assistance), 

3. taking part in the early meetings of the advi- 
sory committee, and 

4. soliciting staff support and expertise. 

The advisory committee should represent all 
aspects of your organization and community. An 
effective group is one that is willing to devote time 
and energy for an extended period. Wide repre- 
sentation is desirable; however, keep the group 
small enough to enable them to perform as a work 
group. 

Because you are asking for long-term involve- 
ment, you must make certain that you use the 
time of your advisory committee wiseiy. If you 
direct their advice-giving efforts, you will find that 
your meetings will be more effective. When there 
is a decision to be made, be certain that they have 
the information needed to make it wisely. 

The advisory committee can help you to— 

1. identify and list needs that exist in the 
district, 

2. identify population to be sampled, 

3. select the method of assessment, and 

4. communicate the results to the community 
and board of education. 

Your organization and timing are important. Your 
needs assessment plan must have in it at least the 
activities listed below. Sample 5 shows what a 
needs assessment plan might look like. 
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Acquiring Instrumentation 



A critical decision which you will have to make is 
whether to select existing instrumentation or 
develop your own. It may appear that a practical 
solution is to select a measure that has already 
been developed and used. After all why reinvent 
the wheel? There certainly are advantages to 
doing this-particularly if you can find an instru- 
ment that parallels your goals or if your schedule 
does not permit sufficient development time. 
Another advantage when using many of the 
commercially available instruments is the possi- 
bility of obtaining summary reports, thus assist* 
ing you as you begin to analyze the data. 

The disadvantage in using any existing instru- 
ment is that it probably will not match all of your 
goals and objectives In some cases, you may 



make the decision to use the available instru men- 
tation and thus gather data on only a portion of 
your goals. This is often a satisfactory first step* 
However, to have an instrument truly tailored to 
meet your agency's needs assessment efforts, 
you may well decide to take on the task yourself. 
Of course, you will have the help of your staff and 
consultants! 

There are several item formats that you may use 
as you begin developing your instrument. Four 
com mon types of items are: (1 ) those that require 
a free or open-ended response, (2) those that 
require a yes/no response. (3) those that provide 
multiple-choice options, and (4) those that require 
ranking on a scale. Sample 6 presents examples 
of these formats* 
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Yes/No Response 



(Circle Y for Yes and N for No) 

1. Clients should have job-seeking skills 

2. Clients should have job-holding skills 



Y N 

Y N 



Multiple Choice 



1 . Clients should have the following skills: (Check all that apply.) 

a. Job-seeking 

b. Job-holding 

c. Decision-making 



d. Personal economics 

e. Self-awareness 



Scale Ranking 



(Circle your Response) 



1. Clients should have job-seeking skills 

2. Clients should have job-holding skills 
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You can use any or all of these formats in your 
instrument. However, keep in mind the process 
involved in tabulating the data. The more struc- 
tured types of formats (yes/no, check, circle, 
rank) make the task of recording and the analyz- 
ing data easier to do than with the less structured 
open-ended formats. The more open-ended items 
that you provide, the more complex it will be for 
you to compile the data. Some structuring will 
probably always be necessary to allow meaning- 
ful summary and analysis. However, the more 
open-ended type of questions allow for more 
individual expression. These type of questions 
may produce insights and suggested solutions 
that cannot be obtained through structured 
formats. 

Six characteristics of effective items are noted in 
Needs Assessment: A Step in Program Planning, 
a booklet published by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. These criteria can serve as 
a reference as you develop or select your 
instrumentation: 



1. Items should seek information which can- 
not be readily obtained from other sources. 

2. Items should be clearly stated, unbiased, 
and create no embarrassment or annoyance 
to persons who respond. 

3. Items should use language which is in com- 
mon usage by the general population. 

4. Items should reflect a neutral position as to 
the "correct" response. 

5. Items should deal with one concern per 
item: one subject, one action, an* one object 
of the action. 

6. Response choices should be clear and 
understandable with commonly agreed upon 
meanings. 
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After the process of development is under way, be 
sure that each item is reviewed by a variety of 
individuals for content, readability, and style. 
When you are satisfied with the quality, pilot test 
the items with a group of sample respondents. 
This adds to the time line, but is well worth the 
effort 

One aspect that is sometimes overlooked is the 
importance of developing Instructions to intro- 
duce the instrument. All directions should be 
concise, but complete. If you find your instruc- 
tions becoming lengthy, review them to see how 



they can be stated more simply. Also, a clear 
statement of purpose is critical so all involved 
know why you are conducting the assessment, 
and how the information will be used. Sample 7 
contains an example of an introduction and 
instructions. The extent to which the respondents 
feel they are playing an important role in improv- 
ing guidance programs will determine their degree 
of cooperation. 
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Reporting Results 




You may be faced with a large amount of data that 
you have gathered as you begin to write the 
report of your career guidance needs assessment 
effort. If you decide to share the results with 



several different audiences, your task of dissemi- 
nating this information will be even more chal- 
lenging. Potential groups you will want to include 
along with basic reasons for reporting to them are 
listed in Sample 8. 





A common pitfall that occurs during report writ- 
ing is to overload the reader with data meaningful 
only to a statistician. It is necessary to find ways 
in which the findings can be presented in a 
manner which is useful to the audience. This can 
be accomplished by preparing a technical report, 
including data presented in tables, as well as an 
executive summary which will condense the report 
for those who do not require the extensive detail. 



Your report nee Is to summarize the entire pro- 
cess of your effort You should provide the reader 
with background regarding the purposes of the 



needs assessment. The procedure for conduct- 
ing the study should also be reported, document- 
ing the key steps and decisions made in the 
design. Your most extensive section will undoubt- 
edly deal with reporting your findings. Be 
comprehensive-report good news and bad-but 
organize your presentation so that it is logical for 
the reader. Finally, you should include a section 
on recommendations. This section should answer 
the "so what" questions that are often raised 
when analyzing findings. As this report may 
receive wide circulation, this is your opportu- 
nity-in conjunction with your advisory commit- 
tee--to make suggestions for programmatic 
changes in your agency. 
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Of course, the written report is only one way to 
disseminate the findings. You may wish to involve 
yourself in making presentations to the different 
audiences involved in the study, reporting to 
them firsthand what has been discovered. This is 
ideal as it provides an opportunity for questions 
and dialogue with your audience. However, since 
it is time consuming, and thus expensive, such 
presentations should be limited to key decision- 
making groups. If you have audiovisual support, 
you may want to consider putting together a slide 



or sound/slide package which serves not only to 
highlight your presentation but also provides a 
standard approach that can be used if several 
people are making such presentations. 

An alternative way to get wider coverage is to use 
your local and agency newspapers. Be precise 
and clear in the information that you provide a 
reporter so that the facts are represented accu- 
rately. It may be helpful to prepare a news release 
to serve as the basic framework and then answer 
questions. 



Using the Findings 




As was stated early in this reading, the purpose of 
conducting a needs assessment effort is to deter* 
mine the gaps that exist in your program. With 
these gaps identified, your agency has the direc- 
tion it requires to implement change. 

A needs assessment can Impact on a prog ram in a 
variety of ways. For instance, the results may 
initiate a total curriculum review or provide the 
rationale for establishing a more intensive staff 
development program. 

A valuable outcome of the findings can be to use 
the data as a base against which subsequent 
assessments can be compared. With increased 
emphasis on accountability, using the data in this 
way serves to establish an evaluation process for 
measuring the effectiveness of your career guid- 
ance program. 

Review the findings carefully. Be sure the analy- 
sis has been done carefully and that recommen- 
dations take into consideration past and present 
efforts In short, do not view the report in isola- 
tion-use it as a means to link past efforts with 
future plans for change. If information in the 
report seems contradictory to your knowledge 
and experience, reexamine the data Sometimes, 
a practical hunch adds the necessary meaning to 
raw data 



If the study is extensive, it may not be possible to 
implement the many recommendations that 
emerge. As a result it is necessary to assign priori* 
ties to proposed changes. An advantage to the 
assigning of priorities is that it may provide a 
more organized approach and prevent a flurry of 
haphazard responses to the recommendations. 

You may wish to use your advisory committee to 
assist you in assigning priorities. In some cases, 
more consideration is given to the respondents in 
one audience than others. In other situations, all 
respondents are viewed equally and the gaps, or 
discrepancies, that are the widest get the most 
immediate attention. How extensive would the 
changes be, how long would it take, and how 
much would it cost? However, these are realities 
in all agencies and must not outweigh the nteds 
assessment results. 

To assure that the prioritized needs are met it may 
become necessary to develop another planning 
matrix, listing the prioritized activities, assigning 
individual/group responsibilities, and developing 
a realistic time line. If everyone involved is aware 
of the planned changes and their individual re- 
sponsibilities for activities within the plan, chances 
are that needed changes will occur as scheduled 
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Sometimes needed changes do not occur due to 
the costs involved. If agency funds are unavail- 
able or inadequate you might consider applying 
for outside funding The data you collected through 
the assessment process can be used as the basis 
for writing a proposal to obtain outside funds. 

Your career guidance program needs assess- 
ment has the potential to make your agency truly 



responsive to the needs of your clients, as viewed 
by them as well as by agency staff and com munity 
members. By taking part in the planning process, 
you will have an opportunity to monitor the 
impact that this effort has on improving the 
agency's program in the future. 
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Learning Experience 1 

Identifying Methods of Attesting Career Guidance Needt 

OVERVIEW 




Needs assessment efforts are often focused exclusively on the needs of clients. It is also important at 
times to assess the neods of the staff serving these clients. In this activity, you will be considering just 
such an effort. Prior to starting this activity, review the reading for Competency 1 on page 7. 

You have decided to initiate a staff needs assessment within your agency to determine their needs in 
relation to your career guidance program. There are 500 staff members, and you have a staff of 3 to 
assist you in this effort. You hope to complete your study within two months. As you begin planning for 
methods of collecting the data, what key items should you keep in mind? 
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Do your key issues include the following: 



Yes No 

1 . Degree of personal contact you want? 

2. Amount of information you want to gather? 

3. Number of respondents you hope to reach? 

4 Your budget? 

5 Staff time available? 

You should consider all these issues. Since you have access to your total population, you can offer 
everyone the opportunity to respond. You could distribute a questionnaire and have the staff return it 
anonymously to you by using your agency mail system or dropping it off at your office. If time is 
available, you could also interview a representative sample of staff members to probe for additional 
information. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Setting the Stage 




1 . Have the participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 1 on page 7. 




2 Explain that this activity is designed 
to demonstrate the advantages of 
different information gathering 
techniques. 
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Facilitator's Outllnt 



Notts 



3. Review three methods for gathering 
data: 



• Face-to-face interview (individual 
or small group) 

• Telephone interview 

• Mail survey/paper pencil 
administration 



B Present Situation 



1. Ask the participants to break into 
three groups. 

2 Assign each group one of the three 
data gathering methods and ask them 
to list advantages and disadvantages 
of using it as a method to conduct a 
career guidance program needs 
assessment. 



3. Have each group vote on the most 
important advantages they listed and 
brainstorm about ways to convince 
the total group of this particular 
method. 

4. Have each group elect a spokes- 
person. 

5. Have the participants reassemble as 
a total group and have spokesper- 
sons for each group form a panel. 

6. Chair a brief session where panel 
members "sell 11 the total group on 
their method for gathering data. 

7. At end of session invite comments 
from the total group, noting pros 
and cons to be considered in using 
each method. 



Encourage participants to list as many advan- 
tages as possible— there are no "wrong" re- 
sponses when brainstorming. 



Particular issues to remind the participants to 
include: 

1. Budget 

2. Personnel 

3. Timeframe 
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Learning Experience 2 

Specifying the Scope of Your Needs Assessment 



OVERVIEW 




The following scenario outlines the plans for a needs assessment for a school district. Your task is to 
identify problem areas that you foresee and to make recommendations as to how to prevent or solve 
them. 



Bedford School District has received state funds to conduct a career guidance program needs 
assessment. Terry Hadley has been designated by the superintendent of schools to direct this 
effort. 

Although guidelines are sketchy. Terry has been told that this effort-the first in 10 years- 
should serve several purposes: 

1 . Survey community attitudes towards guidance goals and methods (a positive side effect 
may be an affirmative vote on next year's bond levy). 

2. Establish a comprehensive set of educational goals, including guidance, for the district 
(nonexistent to date). 

3. Provide direction for a new staffing effort as enrollments decline (a possible answer to 
solving overstaffing). 

It is now January and the superintendent has asked that a final report be submitted no later than 
July 1 Because there has been publicity about the district's effort to obtain more community 
involvement, it is suggested to Terry that it is critical to develop and widely circulate a 
questionnaire as soon as possible. 



Terry has asked you for advice. What problem areas are apparent that you might point out to Terry? 
Before you assist Terry, read the Competency 2 reading on page 9 and then jot down some ideas. 
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As you examine Terry's problem-keeping in mind the dimensions as outlined in the reading--you can 
see that there are many issues to deal with prior to determining the type of instrumentation to be used. 
You should have noted at least two major problems. 

First, there are too many purposes to be served-politically as well as educationally. Although the needs 
assessment may serve as a community attitude survey, there is no mention as to what other groups will 
be questioned. Will this effort look at student achievement to see how that may parallel community 
expectations? 

Additionally, it seems that the state has funded a career guidance program needs assessment, not a 
total educational needs assessment. Establishing the goals for this effort could be quite extensive. 
Establishing goals for a career guidance program needs assessment would be a sound step toward 
establishing a comprehensive set of educational goals, but would not likely cover all that would be 
necessary. 

Lastly, a needs assessment should provide direction; however, to have staff reassignment as a purpose 
is inappropriate. Equally inappropriate is to put public relations goals ahead of a thoroughly designed 
and carefully conducted needs assessment. The effort should generate positive feelings within the 
community, but if the job is done haphazardly, it serves no long-term educational purpose. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator* Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1 . Have the participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 2 on page 9 




2 Explain that this activity requires 
participants to play the roles of advi- 
sory committee members. 
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Facilitator's Outllnt 


Notes 


B. Present Situation 




1. Ask the participants to break into 
groups of six to eight people each 
and assume varying roles of an advi- 
sory committee-client, staff mem- 
ber, administrator, parent, commu- 
nity member. 




2. Using the nine dimensions listed in 
the reading, have each group spec- 
ify the conditions for a needs assess- 
ment of a career guidance program 
that has been formally established 
for 5 years-budget is not to be 
considered. 


Encourage participants to represent the "spe- 
cial interests" of the roles they are playing. 


3 Have each group list on large sheets 
of paper, the decisions that need to 
be made and the recommendations 
of the group. 




4 Reassemble all the participants and 
have each group share its plan. 


Note similarities and differences in the ways 
the groups approach the task. 
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Learning Experience 3 

Planning Your Needs Assessment Effort 

OVERVIEW 
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The final report of your career guidance program needs assessment is due in 6 months. What is the 
basic sequence of events that must occur to meet that deadline? After reviewing the reading for 
Competency 3 on page 13. list the basic activities that need to be accomplished, indicate who is 
responsible for each activity, and note the time needed to complete the activity. 
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Compare your plan to Sample 5 "Needs Assessment Plan" on page 1 4. Planning is a key to the success 
of your needs assessment. An important aspect to keep in mind is to allow ample time for instrument 
selection or development and the tabulation and analysis of results. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




i . explain tnai we purpose o? tnis activ- 
ity is to aid participants in determin- 
ing their own areas of expertise and 
enable them to better select the type 
of staff assistance they would need 
to conduct a career guidance pro- 
gram needs assessment. 




B Present Situation 




1. Have the participants spend a few 
minutes writing their perceptions of 
their own strengths and weaknesses 
as a director of a career guidance 
program needs assessment. 




2. Ask the participants to team up in 
pairs. 




3 Ask the participants to share their 
self-evaluations with their partners, 
with the listener serving as a reactor. 




4 Have the teams read Competency 3 
on page 13. 
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Facilitators Outllnt 



Notts 



5. Ask the partners to work as a team to 
determine the additional types of 
staff assistance that would be 
required to conduct a needs 
assessment. 

6. Convene the total group and list on a You may wish to remind the participants that 
chalkboard or large sheets of paper budgets are always a concern. Realistically, 
the skills needed to conduct a career what staff support could they expect in their 
guidance program needs assess- settings? 



ment. 



7. Summarize this activity by mention- 
ing the variety of skills needed to 
conduct a needs assessment. 



The competencies needed are identified on the 
handout, "Competencies for Conducting a 
Needs Assessment" on page 33. 
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Handout 



Competencies for Conducting a Needs Assessment 

Program staff should be able to- 

1. identify major goals of career guidance programs, 

2. develop clear statements of need basdd on data gathered, 

3. know of available instruments, 

4. develop items for needs assessment instruments, 

5. collect needs assessment data, 

6. tabulate and analyze needs assessment data, and 

7. interpret results of needs assessment to staff, parents, clients, employers, and community 
members. 

Adapted from Axelrod. Valija: Drier. Harry N ; Kimmel. Karen S ; Korfhage, Mary; and Whitson. Karen S.. Staff Development: A 
Procedural Qutde for the Development and Implementation of a Competency Based Training Program for Faculty and Staff, 
Columbus Ohio The National Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 1977 
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NOTES 
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Learning Experience 4 

Acquiring Instrumentation 



OVERVIEW 
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The item format for your agency's needs assessment instrument requires the respondent to answer on 
a scale of 1 -5 for each item. Assume that you have the responsibility for writing the instructions to aid 
respondents in completing the instrument. Review the reading for Competency 4 on page 15 and 
develop a set of instructions. 
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It is important that you provide the respondents with sufficient information so that they can easily 
complete the instrument. A brief description of the purpose of the instrument helps the respondents 
understand why their advice is being solicited. Since the format of the instrument requires a response 
from 1-5. be sure to give advice as to how that should be indicated. Last, be sure to thank the 
respondents for taking the time to complete the instrument. Review sample 7 on page 17. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1 . Explain that this activity is designed 
to provide participants with skills in 
developing and reviewing items. 




2. Have the group suggest several con- 
tent areas from which items can be 
developed (e.g., career decision 
making, employment seeking) and 
list them on chalkboard or large 
sheets of paper. 


You may wish to establish these areas in 
advance. 


B Present Situation 




1. Ask the participants to break into 
groups of three to four people each. 




2. Assign a content area to each group. 




3 Ask participants to review the read- 
ing for Competency 4 on page 15. 




4. Have the participants decide on a 
format for their questionnaire. 
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Facilitator's Outllns 


Notes 


5. Ask the participants to work alone 
for 15 minutes and develop items. 




6. Have the participants share the items 
developed with the others in their 
small group for review. 


Remind the participants to review the reading 
for review criteria. 


7. Have each small group revise the 
entire set of items to the satisfaction 
of all. 




8. Convene the total group and invite 
tne participants to snare tneir 
learning. 




9. Copy all items so that each partici- 
pant has a set of the entire group's 
work. 
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Learning Experience 5 

Reporting Results 



OVERVIEW 




The data from your career guidance program needs assessment have been analyzed and your report 
has just been completed. Your advisory committee has urged you to disseminate the findings and 
recommendations widely. You do not have funds available to launch a large campaign, but you agree 
that the study should receive attention. After reviewing the reading for Competency 5 on page 18, 
decide to which audiences you will send information. 
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All of the groups listed in the reading-clients, staff, parents, employers, and community members- 
should be included in your dissemination plan. 

If an executive summary of the report has not been written, you could develop one as a starting place. 
The executive summary could be your basic dissemination document, thus decreasing the costs of 
printing the entire study and probably increasing the readership of the report. 

The executive summary could be forwarded to key leaders (including client groups) throughout your 
setting and the community. You may wish to inform them of your interest-with the possible assistance 
of your advisory committee-in meeting with groups to discuss the findings in detail. 

From your executive summary, prepare a news release for your local newspapers* Be open to meeting 
or talking with reporters. They have the potential of generating the level of interest that might satisfy the 
concerns of your advisory committee. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A Introduce Activity 




1 Explain that this activity is designed 
to increase the participants sensitiv- 
ity to the differing needs of the 
audiences to whom they report. 




2 Discuss the need for clear commu- 
nication with all groups and the im- 
portance of treating each audience 
individually 




B Present Situation 




1 Ask the participants to list for them- 
selves the many different audiences 
that they serve 


Participants may want to refer to the sample on 
page 18. 
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Facilitator's Outlina 



2. Ask for volunteers to share their lists 
and come up with a comprehensive 
list. 

3. If appropriate, group the audiences 
into broader categories (e.g., com- 
munity organizations, parents, 
agency personnel). 

4. Request the participants to select 
the type(s) of audience(s) that they 
would like to serve more effectively 
and meet with others in the group 
interested in the same area* 

5 Have each group list special charac- 
teristics of their audience and brain* 
storm about ways to tailor the infor- 
mation provided to them. 

6. Convene the total group, compare 
and contrast dissemination strate- 
gies of all the groups* 



Notts 



Allow at least 30 minutes for this activity. 
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Learning Experience 6 



Using the Findings 
OVERVIEW 





Prior to starting this activity, review the reading for Competency t> on page 19. 

You have been invited to discuss the findings of the career guidance program needs assessment with 
key administrators within your setting . Great concern is expressed regarding a recommendation in the 
report which states: 



' The most widely noted need--as evidenced by clients and all other audiences served--is the 
lack of adequate instruction in the area of job-seeking skills. It is recommended that the agency 
address this area as the highest priority and institute a comprehensive instructional and 
guidance program activity to overcome this deficiency. 



The concern has been raised because this area has been viewed as a priority for the last 2 years and 
significant funds have been spent on the purchase of materials to meet that need. How would you 
respond in this situation? List three possible explanations for this discrepancy. 
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Did you include the following possible reasons for the discrepancy? 



Yes No 



1 Materials are ineffective. 

2 Staff lacks necessary training. 

3. Findings have been misinterpreted. 

4 Time period of instruction was not sufficient to impact on the system. 

5. Funds for this effort were misspent. 

Any one of these reasons, or a possible combination, could explain the problem. A positive side benefit 
from this finding could occur-perhaps a follow-up study could be conducted of those clients involved 
in the job-seeking skills instructional effort. If the results are positive, renewed emphasis and support 
might be provided. 

In essence, you need to help the group get to the core of the problem. There is a breakdown between 
agency priorities and client learning. This meeting could result in a closer evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the materials and methods and lead the way for curriculum review, or it could point to the need 
for new staff development activities, time allocations, or new methods. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1 Explain that the activity will help 
participants focus on their values in 
relation to educational needs. 




2 Explain that the group will be partici- 
pating in a ranking of educational 
priorities 
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Facilitator's Outlint 



Notts 



B. Present Situation 

1 Have participants brainstorm about 
10 to 15 gaps which they perceive 
need to be addressed in their 
agencies. 

2, Explain that this list will serve as a 
mock list of recommendations for 
an agency to consider. 

3. Ask individual participants to rank 
the items by level of importance (1 to 

15), 

4 Have the participants break into 
groups of five and compare their 
rankings with one another. 

5. Ask each group to reach consensus 
on the top five priorities and post 
them on a large sheet of paper. 

6. Have individuals within the group 
note the ease or difficulty they en- 
countered in this process. 

7. Convene the total group and com- 
pare the priority listings. 

8. Ask the participants to share what 
they learned about their own values 
as it related to planning tor change. 



List these on the chalkboard or large sheet of 
paper. Have each participant write the list on a 
piece of paper for future use. 



Point out that many may be"blue sky" planners, 
while others disregard priorities that would 
involve a significant commitment of time and/or 
funds. 
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EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 Name (Optional) . _ 3. Date 

2 Position Title 4 Module Number . _ 

Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6 Elementary School 

? Secondary School 

8 Postsecondary School 

9 College'Umversity 



10 JTPA 

11 Veterans. 

12 Church 

13 Corrections. 



14 Youth Services 

15 Business/Industry 
Management 

16 Business/Industry Labor 

17 Parent Group 



18 Municipal Office 

19 Service Organization 

20 State Government. 

21 Other 



Workshop Topics 



PREWORKSHOP NEED FOR TRAIN- 
ING Degree of Need (circle one for 
each workshop topic) 



POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
one for each workshop topic). 



/ 



*° ^ / 0° 



1. Describing procedures to gather needs 
assessment information from your 
agency's staff members. 

2. Discussing advantages and disadvan- 
tages of three methods of gathering 
information. 

3. Identifying problem areas existing in a 
proposed needs assessment planning 
effort. 

4. Listing types of decisions to be made in 
specifying the scope of your needs 
assessment effort. 

5. Constructing an outline to carry out a 
needs assessment effort. 

6. Verbalizing your strengths and weak- 
nesses and determine the type of staff 
assistance and resources you would 
require to conduct a career guidance 
program needs assessment. 

7. Writing instructions to aid respondents 
in completing an instrument. 

8 Developing and reviewing items. 

9 Outlining strategies for dissemination of 
your report. 

10 Identifying information needs of a vari- 
ety of audiences. 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 
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PREWOBKSHOP NEED FOR TRAIN- POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
INQ Degree ol Need (circle one for TOPICS Degree ot Mastery (circle 
Workshop Topics each workshop topic) one for each workshop topic) 



///// ///// 



11. Listing possible solutions in addressing 
discrepancies identified through a needs 

assessment effort. 01234 01234 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Client and 

Environmental Needs 01234 01234 

Comments: 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer: _ Date: Module Number: 

Title of Module: 

Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males 

Distribution by Position 

Elementary School 

Secondary School 

Postsecondary School 

College/University 

JTPA 

Veterans 

— Church 

Corrections 

PARTI 

WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS— Instructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participation or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 

1. Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



hrs. min. 

-Number of Females 

— Youth Services 
_ Business/Industry Management 

— Business/Industry Labor 

— Parent Group 
_ Municipal Office 
_ Service Organization 

— State Government 
_ Other 



2. Materials: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



3 Reaction: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 

WORKSHOP IMPACT— Instructions: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com 
plete responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 

Group's Degree of Mastery 



Not UNI* Soma Good Outstanding 

Taught (2S*orl«M) (26VS0*) (S1%-7S%) (ovar75%) 



Note: Circle the number that best reflects your opinion of group mattery. 


Learning Experience 1 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


a ^ t% 
0 1 2 


<9 A 
3 * 


Learning Experience 2 






Group 


0 1 2 


<9 A 

3 * 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 


.earning Experience 5 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 6 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 



Code: 

Little: With no concern for time or circumstances within training setting if it appears that less than 26% of the learners 

achieved what was intended to be achieved 
Some: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 

the learners achieved the learning experience 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that 50%-75% have achieved 
as expected 

Outstanding: If more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected 
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PART III 

SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learning Exptriance (i.e., group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 

GROUP INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience Learning Experience 

1 =• score (1-4) _ 1 = score (1-4) 

2 = score (1-4) 2 = score (1-4) 

3^ score (1-4) __ 3 = score (1-4) 

4 = score (1-4) 4 = score (1-4) 

5 = score (1-4) 5 = score (1-4) 

6 score (1-4) 6 = score (1-4) 

Total _ Total 

< add U P) (add up) 



Total of the GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores 
Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* 

'Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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Performance Indicators 

As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest 
individual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of performance 
Indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants' work: 

Module Title: Determine Client and Environmental Needs 

Module Number: CG A-6 




Group Learning Activity Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Providing rationale for method of 1. Each group presents at least three reasons why their method 
gathering information. is the best. 



Group Activity Number 2: 

Determine the scope of a hypo- 1. Each group's decisions are based on the nine dimensions, 
thetical career guidance program 

needs assessment effort. 2. Each group is able to defend its decisions. 



Group Activity Number 3: 

Determine your skills in the area 1 . The groups are able to identify at least seven skills needed to 
of needs assessment. conduct a needs assessment. 



Group Activity Number 4: 

Develop sample needs assess- 1 . The assessment items meet the review criteria, 
ment. 



Group Activity Number 5. 

Determine the information needs 1 . Each participant was able to identify at least two audiences 
of various audiences. with which they would want to communicate. 



Group Activity Number 6. 

Rank priorities for suggested 1. Each group is able to reach consensus on the top five 
educational change. priorities. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



An Approach to Identifying and Serving the Total 
Needs of Older Americans in the Community. 
James F. Loschiavo. Paper presented at the 
Conference of the Gerontological Society (31st. 
Dallas. Texas. November 16-20. 1978). 62 pp. 
EDRS Price MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. ED176149 
CG013750 

Fifteen recommended steps of an approach use- 
ful for identifying and serving the total needs of 
older Americans within their communities are 
delineated. Three broad types of need criteria 
discussed are normative need, felt need, and 
prior receipt of service need. The approach is 
illustrated by actual data from a 1976 study in 
Cleveland. Ohio. Continued research is needed 
to test out the basic assumptions underlying this 
approach to needs assessment, with respect to 
cost-efficient services, existing community ser- 
vices, and the extpnt to which the measures for 
determining normative need are good proxies for 
determining true need. Five attachments are in- 
cluded: indicators of normative need for four ser- 
vices' indicators of felt need and prior service 
nerd for four services, definition of twenty-eight 
services identified in the Cleveland study, the 
format of the data collection instrument sent to 
1 18 agencies in Cleveland, and six tables of data 
from the Cleveland study. 

Assessing and Analyzing Needs. Systematic Plan- 
ning Series for Local Education Agencies. Mono- 
graph Number 2 Lee Boone and Others. Alabama 



State Department of Education. Montgomery. 
Office of Planning and Evaluation. Nov. 1977. 22 
pp. EDRS Price MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
ED191154 EA012893 

The primary purpose of educational needs assess- 
ment should be to determine the specific nature 
of learner needs in order that programs may be 
designed and instruction prescribed that will 
meet those needs. Needs assessment should be 
conducted only when the information is neces- 
sary and will be used. Before a needs assessment 
is undertaken, it should be determined why it is 
being done, what shoi'1 be assessed, how the 
information will be obtained, who will use the 
assessment results, how the information will be 
interpreted, and what kinds of decisions will be 
based on the results of the assessment. The 
needs assessment process involves seven basic 
steps: (1) deciding who will provide information; 
(2) deciding what information to collect; (3) de- 
veloping procedures for collecting the informa- 
tion; (4) collecting the information; (5) process- 
ing and analyzing the information; (6) designating 
needs based on analysis of the information; and 

(7) informing the community and decision-makers 
of the results. 

Assessing Current Status. Phyllis DuBois. National 
Consortium on Competency-Based Staff Devel- 
opment in Comprehensive Career Guidance. 
American Institutes for Research. P.O. Box 1113. 
Palo Alto. California 94302. 1978. Cost $3.20 
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This competency based module covers the fol- 
lowing areas: assessing current status, summa- 
rizing resources, determining how existing 
resources are being used, and assessing the cur- 
rent status of students. The document forces you 
to take a look at what your current program has to 
offer and where our clients are in terms of career 
development. Activities within the module allow it 
to be used as a self-instructional tool or within a 
group setting. This comprehensive, easy-to-read, 
and informative document will be useful when 
determining the needs of your program. 

Assessing Desired Outcomes. Charles Dayton. 
National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff 
Development in Comprehensive Career Guidance. 
American Institutes for Research, P.O. Box 1113, 
Palo Alto, California 94302. 1978. Cost $3.20 

The contents of this module will aid you in estab- 
lishing basic guidelines for developing a program 
and the ideal toward which you will want to work., 
A desired outcome is defined as "the products 
pnd goals of a theoretically perfect program 
which completely satisfies all client needs and 
wants." It answers the question: "Where do we 
(providers and clients) want to be?" The module 
suggests procedures on how to assess desired 
outcomes, provides assistance on defining the 
population and selecting the sample for the 
assessment, discusses various sampling tech- 
niques, describes the process of selecting or 
developing the instruments, and addresses the 
activity of summarizing and translating data into 
desired outcomes. The publication presents con- 
cepts clearly and provides activities in which the 
reader can be involved. 

Career Development Needs Assessment: A Pro- 
cedural Guide tor Assessing Career Develop- 
ment Needs of Individuals and Groups of Individ- 
uals in a School and Community Setting. Andrew 
J, Bush, Arland N. Benson, and Harry N. Drier, 
The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. 1977. 

The handbook provides the means for someone 
in a local school to conduct a career development 
needs assessment. It offers a general plan that 
can be modified for local use with minimal con- 
sumption of time and effort. The two major sec- 
tions of the handbook present the issues and 
guidelines for conducting a needs assessment 
and a hypothetical situation in which the guide- 
lines are applied. The publication which is a part 
of a set of planning documents. The Rural Amer- 
ica Series, contains detailed information and 
practical tools that are valuable when planning 
and conducting a needs assessment. 



Identifying Resources and Constraints and Prior- 
itizing Needs: Systematic Planning Series tor 
Local Education Agencies. Monograph Number 
3. Lee Boone and Others. Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery, Office of Plan- 
ning and Evaluation. Nov. 1977, 16 pp. EDRS 
Price MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. ED191155 
EA012894 

Statements of educational need developed through 
needs assessment processes should not be ranked 
without careful consideration of factors that can 
facilitate or impede their attainment. The process 
of determining the resource requirements for 
meeting assessed needs and estimating resource 
availability can be enhanced by following several 
suggestions: involve a carefully selected sam- 
pling of individuals representing all groups affected 
by attempts to fill the need being considered; take 
into account the economic, human, legal, social, 
and political variables influencing efforts to meet 
the need; determine the probability of modifying 
conditions that could impede efforts to meet the 
need; using a rating scale, arrive at a rating that 
indicates the feasibility of addressing each need. 
Establishing priorities for needs to be resolved 
involves determining the intensity and extent of 
the need, the duration of the need, the relevance 
of meeting the need to the achievement of identi- 
fied goals, the feasibility of meeting the need, and 
the results anticipated from meeting the need. 

Life Career Development Needs Survey. Elemen- 
tary School. Comprehensive Career Guidance 
Projects. Earl J. Moore. Yvonne Cecil Miller. 
University of Missouri, College of Education, 
Columbia. June 1977, 19 pp. EDRS Price MF- 
$0.83 HC-S1.67 Plus Postage. ED1 66428 08 
CE019697 

This manual explains how to administer the 
instrument, Life Career Development Needs 
Survey-Elementary School (grades 4-6) and 
suggests ways to interpret the data obtained. 
Interpretive information is included for both 
computer analysis and hand computation. Com- 
putational aids for hand computation and the 
survey instrument are appended. This survey 
instrument is based on the following three domains 
of career development needs: interpersonal effec- 
tiveness, work and life skills, and life career plan- 
ning. These domains represent major spheres of 
concern in the Georgia Comprehensive Guidance 
Project's life career development model. (ERIC 
document ED1 60850 provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of this model and strategies for program 
development/implementation on the elementary 
and secondary levels; CE019692 describes the 
postsecondary and adult model.) 
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Life Caroor Oovolofwwnt Noeds Survey: Adult- 
Young. Middle and Older, Comprehensive Career 
Guidance Prolects Earl J. Moore and Others. 
University of Missouri. College of Education. 
Columbia 1977. 51 pp EDRS Price MF-$0.83 HC- 
$3 50 Plus Postage ED166430 08 CE019699 

This manual explains how to administer the Life 
Career Development Needs Survey(s) for adults 
and suggests ways to use the data obtained. 
Three separate needs surveys are included for 
the following segments of the adult population: 
young adult, middle adult, and older adult. The 
instruments are based on three domains of career 
development needs: interpersonal effectiveness, 
yvork and life skills, and life career planning. 
These domains represent major spheres of con- 
cern in the Georgia Comprehensive Career Guid- 
ance Project's life career development model. 
(See ERIC document CE019692 for a detailed 
description of the career guidance model.) 

Lite Career Development Needs Survey: Second- 
ary School Yvonne Cecil Miller and Others. 
Comprehensive Career Guidance Projects. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Education, 
Columbia. June 1977. 20 pp. EDRS Price MF- 
$0.83 HC-$1.67 Plus Postage. ED166429 08 
CE0 19698 

This manual explains how to administer the 
instrument Life Career Development Needs Sur- 
vey-Secondary School, and suggests ways to 
interpret the data obtained. Interpretive informa- 
tion is included for both computer analysis and 
hand computation and the survey instrument 
appended This survey instrument is based on the 
following three domains of career development 
needs: interpersonal effectiveness, work and life 
skills, and life career planning. These domains 
represent major spheres of concern in the Geor- 
gia Comprehensive Career Guidance Project's 
life career development model. (ERIC document 
ED160850 provides a detailed description of this 
model and strategies for program development/ 
implementation on the adult model.) 

Needs Assessment: A Step in Program Planning 
The University of the State of New York and the 
State Education Department. Albany, New York 
12234. 1976 

This booklet specifically addresses career guid- 
ance planning, providing specific how-to-do-it 
instructions In addition to being instructional, it 
provides sample materials designed to be adapted 
for use in other types of settings. 

Needs Assessment Guidelines. Ohio Department 
of Education. 65 South Front Street. Columbus. 
Ohio 43215 



This document outlines procedures for conduct- 
ing needs assessment efforts. The eight steps 
described are: (1) establish a needs assessment 
committee. (2) prepare goal statements, (3) con- 
duct a survey to determine perceived needs, 
(4) assign priorities to perceived needs, (5) set 
desired levels of student achievement, (6) deter- 
mine actual status of student achievement, 

(7) compare actual status with desired levels, and 

(8) assign priorities to needs. Although not 
designed specifically for career guidance, it is 
comprehensive and informative in presenting 
step-by-step instructions that can be adapted in a 
variety of settings. 

Needs Assessment Report tor the Formulation of 
State and Local Career and Vocational Guidance 
Plans. West Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion. Bureau of Vocational. Technical, and Adult 
Education. Charleston. Jan. 1979. 189 pp. EDRS 
Price MF01/PC08 Plus Postage. ED174775 
CE022113 

The purpose of this needs assessment study was 
to demonstrate the need for a comprehensive 
career and vocational guidance and counseling 
plan in West Virginia. Survey instruments adapted 
from a number of existing instruments which per- 
tain to career and vocational education and 
counseling were administered in forty-nine of 
fifty-five counties. Students, parents, out-of-school 
youth and adults, postsecondary public school 
students, college freshmen, and school coun- 
selors completed questionnaires on the impor- 
tance of career and vocational guidance needs 
and how well these needs were being met. Coun- 
selors, school administrators and teachers, and 
vocational rehabilitative administrators completed 
forms dealing with current levels of counselor 
competencies and the importance of these com- 
petencies. In addition, ten employers in each 
county were contacted in order to gain under- 
standing of desirable skills and the attainment of 
these skills by former students. The major finding 
of the project was that there exists a need for 
career and vocational guidance and counseling 
services throughout the state. Findings support 
the necessity of developing a state model for 
comprehensive services to be available to all per- 
sons. The needs assessment instruments are 
included in the appendix. 

A Needs Based Vocational Guidance Program. 
Exemplary Project in Vocational Education Con- 
ducted Under Part C of Public Law 90-576. Final 
Report. Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta. Sept. 1976. 128 pp. Not available in hard 
copy due to reproducibility problems. EDRS 
Price MF-S0.83 Plus Postage. ED160835 08 
CE018130 
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The purpose of this project was to develop and 
disseminate a conceptual model for comprehen- 
sive secondary school (7-12) career guidance 
programs. The model consisted of transportable 
packages intended to provide a framework for the 
delivery of career guidance strategies designed 
to facilitate the achievement of desired student 
outcomes. Initially, sixteen Georgia school sys- 
tems were involved, but later seven systems were 
discontinued and twenty-one new systems were 
added A needs assessment was conducted to 
ascertain need priorities for program planning 
and development, and a multiple criterion 
approach to the assessment of the project was 
planned. The major conclusions are (1) though 



staff development is costly and frustrating, it 
seems to be the key to lasting effect and carry- 
over from project orientation to project continua- 
tion; and (2) there is a critical need at all levels 
(state, local, anu federal) for more program coor- 
dination. (Numerous materials are appended, 
including guides for training paraprofessionals, 
establishing a career guidance center, setting up 
a career guidance library, and evaluating the pro- 
gram. Also, twenty-four related documents are 
available, such as a program development guide— 
CE018146; a staff development handbook- 
CE01 8339; and several staff development training 
manuals and materials for both the secondary 
and elementary school levels.) 
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